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For Friends’ Review. 
GRANVILLE SHARPE. 
(Continued from page 452.) 


On its next sitting, Mr. Dunning spoke on the 
side of Stewart, laying the whole stress of his 
argument upon the danger and inexpediency of 
freeing the numerous negroes in England, and 
on the unchangeable relation of master and ser- 
vant, which as being for the universal interests 


of society, must subsist alike everywhere. 
“ For,” he said, “it would be a great surprise, 
aud some inconvenience, if a foreigner, bringing 
over a servant, as soon as he got hither must take 
care of his carriage, his horse, and himself, in 
whatever method he might have the luck to in- 
vent. He must find his way to London on foot. 
He tells his servant, ‘Do this.’ The servant 
replies, ‘ Before I do it, I think fit to inform you, 
sir, the first step on this happy land sets all men 
on a perfect level ; you are just as much obliged 
to obey my commands.’ Thus, neither superior 
nor inferior, both go without their dinner. We 
should find singular comfort, on entering the 
limits of a foreign country, to be thus at once 
divested of all attendance and all accommodation. 
The opinion cited to prove the negroes free on 
coming hither, only declares them not saleable ; 
does not take away their service. The matter 
now is only whether I must apply toa Court of 
justice, or may, without force or outrage, take 
my servant myself or by another. I hope, 
therefore, that [ have not transgressed my duty 
to humanity, and that I shall not suffer in the 
opinion of those whose honest passions are fired 
by the name of slavery.” 

Mr. Sergeant Davy rose in reply, explaining 
the nature of service by contract, and concluded 
thus: ‘To punish not even a criminal for offences 
against the laws of another country; to set free 


a galley-slave, who is a slave by his crime, and 
make a slave of a negro who is one by his com- 
plexion, is a cruelty and absurdity that I trust 
will never take place here; such as if promul- 
gated would make England a disgrace to all the 
nations under heaven. English law will not 
permit slavery to be suspended for a while— 
suspended during the pleasure of the master. 
For the air of England has been gradually purify- 
ing ever since the reign of Elizabeth. Mr. 
Dunning seems to have discovered so much, as 
he finds it changes a slave into a servant, though, 
unhappily, he does not think it of efficacy enough 
to prevent that pestilent disease revivifying the 
instant the poor man quits this happy country. 
However, it has been asserted, and is now re- 
peated by me, this air is too pure for a slave to 
breathe in. I trust I shall not quit this Court 
without certain conviction of the truth of that 
assertion.” 

The pleadings here closed. Lord Mansfield 
postponed judgment, but observed on reviewing 
the proceedings : ‘‘ The question now is whether 
any dominion, authority, or coercion can be ex- 
ercised in this country on a slave, according to 
American laws? The difficulty of adopting the 
relation, without adopting it in all its conse- 
quences, is, indeed, extreme; and yet many of 
those consequences are absolutely contrary to the 
municipal law of England. Mr. Stewart may 
end the question by discharging or giving free- 
dom to the negro. I did think at first to put the 
matter to a more solemn way of argument; but 
if my brothers agree, there seems no occasion. 
The case has been extremely well argued, and so 
fully that I think there cannot possibly be raised 
a new light upon it. I am very glad to see young 
gentlemen at the bar who are capable of reading 
to so much advantage. We are glad of the in- 
formation given at the bar. It has thrown great 
light upon the question; and, when it comes to 
be determined, the rule for deciding will lie in 
very narrow compass. We know everything, 
and it will not stand on a very large field.” 

The expectation of all parties was now in- 
tense. Finally, in June, 1772, the Court pro- 
ceeded to give judgment in the case of Somer- 
set, the negro, then before the Court. Lord 
Mansfield spoke to the following effect : 

“ We pay all due attention to the opinion of 
Sir Philip Yorke and Mr. Talbot, whereby they 
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pledged themselves for the legal consequences of: their own respective parliaments, their only 
slaves coming here or being baptized. We have, | legislators. 


likewise, paid due regard to the many arguments 
used at the bar, of inconvenience, but we are 
all so clearly of one opinion upon the question 
before us, that there is no necessity to refer it to 
the twelve Judges. The return states that the 
slave departed and refused to serve, whereupon 
he was kept to be sold abroad. So high an act 
of dominion must derive its force from the law 
of the country, and if to be justified here, must 
be justified by the laws of England. Slavery 
has been different in different ages and States. 
The exercise of the power of a master over his 
slave must be supported by the laws of particular 
countries, but no foreigner can, in England, claim 
aright overa man. Such aclaim is not known 
to the laws of England. Immemorial usage 
preserves a positive law, after the occasion or 
accident which gave rise to it is forgotten; and 
tracing the subject to natural principles, the 
claims of slavery never can be supported. Every 
man who comes into England is entitled to the 
protection of English law, whatever oppression 
he may heretofore have suffered, and whatever 
may be the color of his skin. 


“ Quamvis ille niger, quamvis tu candidus esses.” 


‘“‘T cannot, therefore, say this case is allowed 
by the law of England. Let the negro be dis- 
charged.” 

The consequences of this trial were most im- 
portant. A strong feeling for the negro was 
established in the country—a feeling to which 
successful appeals were afterwards made. In 
Granville Sharpe’s Journal, there is the charac 
teristically quiet notice : “ June 22d.—This day, 
James Somerset came to tell me that judgment 
was to-day given in his favor. Thus ended my 
long contest.” But with him the contest for 
good could never end. We find him engaged in 
appeals and remonstrances on behalf of some 
unfortunate Caribbees, and soon afterwards 
entering into large correspondence with the 
American Quakers. He seems to have been 
attracted to them, not from any similarity of 
doctrinal faith, but from a sympathy with their 
early and uniform humanity towards the suffering 
slave. This intercourse stimulated an idea which 
had been long harboring in his mind, namely, 
the total extinction of the slave trade; and for 
this effort he now prepared to brace himself. 
Petitions had already been presented from some 
of the colonies against the traffic; an increase of 
duty had been tried as a preventive ;‘but in vain. 
It was then proposed by Virginia and other pro- 
vinces to apply to the British Parliament for an 
amendment of the laws. Mr. Sharpe was written 
to. In reply, he stated that, in his opinion, the 
British Parliament had no right to make any 
law whatever binding on the colonies; that the 
King (not the King, Lords, and Commons collec- 
tively) is their sovereign, and the King, with 


This doctrine wis agreeable enough to the 
temper of the colonists. For two years they had 
maintained it in fact, during the contest against 
internal taxes, levied by the home government. 
But it had hitherto only touched the revenue. 
Finally, the whole resistance of America hinged 
on it. Copies of Mr. Sharpe’s letter were rapidly 
circulated, and as the same ideas were, less defi- 
nitely, perhaps, in everybody’s mind, they pro- 
cured him considerable fame. He was not blind 
to the consequences of his letter, given in relation 
to the slave laws only. His zeal for England 
and his loyalty were now as well known as his 
charity; but if they had not been so, it would 
have made little difference. Writing to Lord 
Carysfort, he says: ‘‘ This is the compendium or 
sum total of all my politics, so that I include 
them in very small compass. I am thoroughly 
convinced that RIGHT ought to be adopted and 
maintained on all occasions, without regard to 
consequences, either probable or possible ; for 
these (when we have done our duty as honest 
men) must, after all, be left to the disposal of 
Divine Providence, who has declared a blessing 
in favor of right: Blessed are the keepers of 
judgment, and he that doeth righteousness at all 
times.’”’ These principles he carried out con- 
sistently. He drew up a tract on the people’s 
right toa share in the Legislature, which was 
printed and re-printed in the colonies. His 
interest in the war, then commenced against the 
colonies, was naturally great. He thought it 
unjust and cruel. Mr. Sharpe was still a clerk 
in the Ordnance Office, and on July 23d, 1775, 
we find the following entry in his journal: 
“* Account in Gazette of the battle at Charles- 
town, near Boston, and letters with large demands 
of ordnance stores being received, I thought it 
right to declare wy objections to be in any way 
concerned in that unnatural business ; was advised 
to ask leave of absence for two months, as the 
Board would take it more kindly than an abrupt 
resignation.”” The request was made, and most 
politely granted; and Granville Sharpe retired 
to his old haunts at Bamborough Castle. As the 
hostilities proceeded, his leave of absence was 
twice renewed; but the termination of the war 
being quite uncertain, the situation was finally 
resigned. And with it he renounced his means 
of subsistence—his little patrimony had been 
exhausted in his benevolent pursuits. The same 
object had absorbed all his earnings. But his 
brothers were instantly around him. They had 
anticipated the event, and James Sharpe had 
written thus: “Dear brother Granville, many 
thanks for your letter; we very much approve 
here of your asking a further leave of absence; 
it will give you a little leisure, which you so 
much want; and it will let you have a little 
enjoyment of the friends you see so seldom ; and 
if you should think proper to give up your 
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employment—I will now speak for my brother 
William as well as for myself—we are both ready 
and willing, and, God be thanked, able to take 
care the loss shall be none to you; and all that 
we have to ask in return is, that you will con- 
tinue to live amongst us, as you have hitherto 
done, without supposing that it will be your duty 
to seek employment in some other way of life ; 
for if we have the needful amongst us, it matters 
not to whom it belongs, the happiness of being 
together is worth the expense, if it answered no 
further purpose.’ William Sharpe wrote as a 
postscript: ‘I most heartily approve of what my 
brother has written, and hope you will think of 
the matter as we do.” With these excellent 
brothers, Granville Sharpe continued to live until 
a press of business obliged him to take chambers 
inthe Temple. His cheerful temper, love of 
play, and accomplishments in music and drawing 
made him the favorite of the children of both 
families, and his simple, self-denying habits and 
prompt usefulness in all the exigencies of life, 
endeared him as a faithful friend and helper to 
the elder members. The additional leisure which 
he now enjoyed, led him into various benevolent 
pursuits. He arranged some papers on the in- 
troduction of the English liturgy into Prussia, 
which had been left by his grandfather, the 
archbishop, and dedicated them to the king of 
that country, by whom they were greatly ap- 
proved. He wrote on vocal music, English Pro- 
nunciation for foreigners, Important Prophecies, 
Africa, Slavery, the Encroachments of the River 
Thames, Duelling, Passive Obedience, and other 
miscellaneous topics, all of them with a benevo- 
lent aim, more or less definite. 

The brothers built a large yacht, and kept it 
upon the Thames. It was often crowded with 
Granville’s friends, in all ranks of life—the 
King and Queen, Lord Holland and the Foxes, 
Dukes, Duchesses and Bishops, foreign ambassa- 
dors and their secretaries, young noblemen and 
their tutors—attracted partly by the singularly 
noble character of their host, partly by the rich 
music with which he entertained them. Sunday 
evenings were spent in sacred concerts, held 
alternately at the houses of his brothers, the 
family joining in hymns and anthems, and in his 
solitary life in the Temple the day was always 
opened by the singing of a Hebrew Psalm, with 
the notes of his own harp. 

The next engagement of Mr. Sharpe was a 


efforts to collect information on the subject, he 
came across Dr. Johnson, who bore down his 
ardent questioner ina stream of mighty words. 
Of this, Sharpe writes, indignantly, in his 
journal : “‘I have been told that it is the common 
lot of the poor and laborious part of mankind to 
endure hardships; that the pressing them into 
service is no injustice, being nothing more than 
a contingent circumstance of their low. condition 
of life, and that the cruelty rests rather with 
persons who, like me, take notice of their griev- 
ances, and make them unhappy by persuading 
them that they are so. All this has been urged 
to me with such plausible sophistry and self- 
important sufficiency of the speaker, as if he 
supposed that the mere sound of words was 
capable of altering the nature of things; as if 
there was no distinction between good and evil, 
but that circumstances and occasions might 
render it expedient and necessary to practise the 
one as well as the other. But ‘wo be to them 
that call evil good and good evil.’ ” 

Mr. Sharpe then returned to his labors in the 
anti-slavery cause. Anxious to secure the help 
of distinguished persons, and with an eye to their 
support when the question should come before 
the House of Lords, he applied personally to the 
Archbishop and Bishops. _ The great majority 
of them agreed with him, and several gave him 
hearty encouragement. The bishop of Peter- 
borough exerted himself to gain information*from 
persons engaged in the slave trade, and remained 
a steady ally to the little band who were laboring 
for its abolition. A case of shocking barbarity 
occurred at this juncture, which won it many 
more adherents. A slave ship, trading between 
Africa and Jamaica, had four hundred and forty 
slaves on board. The captain, on a pretext of 
want of water, threw one hundred and thirty-two 
of the most sickly of them into the sea. On his 
return to England, the owners of the ship claimed 
from the insurers the value of those drowned 
slaves on the ground that there was an absolute 
necessity for their destruction. The underwriters 
contested the necessity, and the case was brought 
to trial. During the course of it, in order that 
the loss might not fall upon the owners, but upon 
the insurance company, evidence was given that 
the natural death of the sick slaves had been 
anticipated. They were thrown over in two 
“parcels,” of fifty-four and forty-two. A third 


‘‘ parcel,” of twenty-six, were fettered and cast 
strenuous co-operation with General Oglethorpe | into the seething sea ; the last ten victims defied 


against the illegal impressment of seamen. In| their tyrants and triumphed in the outrage of their 
the necessities of the American war, orders for| human nature, and sprang after. It turned out, 
impressment had been very freely issued by the| on evidence, that no one had been put on short 
Admiralty. Millerchip, a freeman of the city of | allowance, or was likely to be so; and the only 
London, was twice impressed, having been dis-| alternative was the presumption already stated, 
charged the first time ona writ of habeas corpus. | that the whole scene was a trick to cheat the 
The case went up before Lord Mansfield, and} underwriters. Lord Mansfield, in weighing the 
excited much interest. Lord Mansfield waived! point, said: ‘“‘The matter left to the jury was, 
the discussion of the general right of pressing, whether it was from necessity; for they had -no 
and the question was postponed. In Mr. Sharpe’s doubt (though it shocks one very much) that the 
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casc of: the slaves was the same as if horses had 
been thrown overboard.” 
(To be continued.) 


‘ WHERE IS YOUR BIBLE ?”’ 


Alfred Bell, when the fever for emigrating to 
California was at its height, did not escape the 
contagion, and, though not nineteen years old, 
nothing would do but he must leave a pleasant 
home, and a kind mother, and a little sister, and 
go to dig for gold in the newly found State. 

After three years he returned, and his mother 
and sister greeted him with warm embraces. 

“ T have something pretty for you in my trunk, 
Minnie,”’ he said to his little sister. ‘ You see 
I have but little baggage: that one small trunk 
has been with me through sunshine and storm.” 

“Let me unpack it, brother, please,” said 
Minnie; “I will be very careful, and not tumble 
any of your nice clothes,” and, taking the key 
from Alfred’s hand, she proceeded to take out 
carefully one article after another, and put them 
on one side, until] she came to the bottom of the 
trunk. She paused a moment, and, seeming to 
distrust herself, she put her hand first upon one 
article and then upon another; then looking 
up earnestly in her brother’s face, while she still 
sat on the floor beside his unpacked things, she 
said : 

“Where is your Bible, brother?” 

“‘T have none,” he said, quickly. 

“No Bible, Alfred?” said Minnie, as she 
arose, and put her hand upon his arm, “no 
Bible, brother ?” 

“No, Minnie,” he said, a little impatient at 
her questions; “I left all my books in New 
York when I started for California; they took 
up too much room.” 

“« And have you had no Bible for three whole 
years, brother ?”’ 

‘‘No, Minnie,” he answered. 

“ Whose did yu. read at night, then, brother?” 

“T did not read anybody’s, Minnie. Come, 
don’t bother me now. Let us find that pretty, 
fine dress I have for you.” 

‘“‘ No, stop a moment, brother. Have you not 
read the Bible for three whole years?” 

‘‘No, Minnie, I have not; and I don’t know 
as I have ever seen one since I have been in 
California.” 

Minnie stood and looked at him in utter aston- 
ishment, while the tears poured down her cheeks. 
At length, raising her eyes, she said in a low, 
earnest voice: ‘‘O brother, were you not afraid 
that God would forget you ?”’ 

What an appeal to the brother’s heart! He 
took the little Minnie in his arms, and, kissing 
her, he said: “I am almost afraid I have been 
forgetting God, Minnie.” 

The case of Alfred Bell is not a single one. 
Think upon it, Christian parents. Many a young 
man leaves home influence behind him when he 
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goes out into the world in search of gold. His 
Bible is forgotten, his God forgotten. A mother 
may have prayed for him earnestly, and placed 
the sacred volume in his trunk, with supplica- 
tions that it may be read daily; but, in the 
earnest pursuit of wealth, prayers and supplica- 
tions are often unheeded. Under the influence 
of irreligious companions, and in the absence of 
all the observances of religion, great is the peril 
to the immortal soul. Would to God that to 
each and all such wanderers from the right way 
would come a gentle admonition, as it came to 
Alfred Bell: ‘ Where is your Bible, brother?” 
“ Are you not afraid God will forget you ?” 
The earnest pleading of the little Minnie 
touched Alfred’s heart. That night he opened 
the sacred volume, and read aloud from its 
pages. ‘‘Pray for me, mother, for I have 
wandered far from God: I fear he may forget 
me.” Night after night the earnest prayer 
ascended to the throne of grace. The brother 
was reclaimed from his wanderings, and now 
lives to be a blessing to his home, a truly Chris- 
tian man, fearing God, and walking in his com- 
mandments.—American Messenger. 


BENJAMIN Ecroyp, of Bradford, England. 
died 22d of 5th mo., 1857, aged 57 years. 
(Concluded from page 454.) 


The commencement of his last illness was very 
sudden and alarming, and for some hours lite 
seemed to hang on a very slender thread. The 
dear sufferer was fully aware of his critical state, 
and even after the most urgent symptoms were 
relieved, did not readily admit the hope that he 
might be spared a little longer. On the morning 
after the first attack, he seemed led, with charac- 
teristic self-abasement, to take a searching review 
of the past. He spoke much of his short-comings 
and unfaithfulness, saying that he had been an 
unworthy and unprofitable servant; and that. 
though he felt his recovery to be very doubtful, if 
it were the will of his Heavenly Father to restore 
him again to health, he trusted that he would 
enable him to be more faithful. Yet, at the time 
of the first sudden anxiety, and during the whok 
of his illness, he was remarkably enabled, with 
simple, child-like faith and trust, to repose all his 
hopes and fears, both for himself and those dear 
to him, on that Saviour who was so precious to 
him, and through whom alone he looked for 
mercy and acceptance with his Heavenly Father. 

He was frequently engaged in prayer, both ou 
his own account and for his beloved wife and 
children ; and though it was evident that, amidst 
the various fluctuations of a long-continued illness, 
he frequently passed through much conflict, and 
his faith was sometimes closely tried, the “ ever- 
lasting arms’’ were underneath to sustain him. 
and it was instructive to witness the Christian 
calmness of his mind, and his humbly trustfu! 
submission to the Divine will. 
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It would not be easy to bring out all the lessons 
which such a sick chamber and such an exempli- 
fication of the blessed realities upon which the 
Christian’s faith is based, are calculated to afford. 
There was nothing to exalt the creature—but 
much to magnify the power of “the glorious 
Gospel of Christ.” The last few days were 
marked with the deepest interest, and when, on 
the evening before his death, the physical strength 
was nearly exhausted, and it was quietly whis- 
pered into the ear of the dear sufferer, “ thou wilt 
soon be at rest”’—and it was added by another 
voice: “The Master is come and calleth for 
thee,” he quickly apprehended the meaning, and 
said: ‘‘ The will of the Lord be done; I am in 
his hands; he will do whatis best.”” He became 
remarkably clear and collected ; and, fully under- 
standing now the cause of the grief of those 
around him, he repeated, ““A Father of the 
fatherless, and a judge of the widow is God, in 
his holy habitation. Leave thy fatherless chil- 
dren; I will preserve them alive; and let thy 
widows trust in me.” He prayed very fervently 
for his beloved wife and children, and for al/ in 
the house, ‘ that they might all meet in heaven, 
not one left out.’’ 

He repeatedly addressed each of his children 
separately, telling his beloved wife how very hard 
it was to part from her ; but it would be only for 
a few short years. 

One of the servants being in the room, he told 
her how much obliged he was to them both for 
their kindness throughout his illness—he trusted 
they believed in their Saviour, and he hoped they 
would try to serve him. He seemed to be over- 
flowing with love to all, and sent numerous mes- 
sages to his friends—adding, “ my love to a//, I 
have no enemies.” 

His thoughts now seemed almost exclusively 
occupied with the “ things that accompany salva- 
tion.” During the night he repeated numerous 
texts and stanzas—‘‘God is our refuge and | 
strength, a very present help in trouble, therefore 
will not I fear, though the earth be removed, and | 
the mountains be carried into the midst of the 
sea.”’— T know that my Redeemer liveth, and 
because he liveth, I shall live also.” 


“Nothing in my hand I bring, 
Simply to thy Cross I cling.” 


‘‘ Jesus Christ came into the world to save sin- 


ners, of whom I am chief.”’ Turning to one of 
his daughters, he said, “That was a precious | 
message thou brought me, darling, ‘The Master | 
is come and calleth for thee.’ ” 

Dwelling upon the free and unmerited mercy 
of God in Christ, he said: “I have been very | 
rebellious ; there have been so many unimproved | 
mercies, and neglected opportunities, and great | 
unfaithfulness, that it is not for me to feel a full) 





triumph,’’—and, on its being suggested, * But 
a full trust,” he quickly added, “Yes, a full 
trust.” : 
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On being asked how he felt, he replied: “TI 
feel my vital powers getting weaker, but my faith 
gets stronger;” and shortly afterwards he ex- 
claimed : “ All clouds are dispelled now, the dark- 
ness is past, and the true light shineth. O death! 
where is thy sting? O grave! where is thy vic- 
tory? Thanks be uato God, who giveth us the 
victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ! If we 
walk in the light, as he is in the light, we have 
fellowship one with another, and the blood of 
Jesus Christ, his Son, cleanseth us from all sin. 
For he made Him to be sin for us, who knew no 
sin, that we might be made the righteousness of 
God in Him. Great and marvellous are thy 
works, Lord God Almighty; just and true are 
thy ways, thou King of Saints. Who shall 
not fear thee, O Lord, and glorify thy name, for 
thou only art holy !” 

When and ——+—, who had been sent 
for at his request, early in the morning, entered 
the room, he took them affectionately by the hand 
and said: “ He wished to tell them how merci- 
fully he had been dealt with, and that his sins 
were all forgiven.” 

On the arrival of his brother, on Seventh-day 
morning, he expressed his great pleasure in see- 
ing him, having feared he would not come in time. 
He told him how happy he felt, “every doubt 
and every shadow dispelled.” He spoke of the 
blessed hope he had, ‘the anchor of the soul, 
both sure and steadfast, which entereth into that 
within the veil;’’ and afterwards repeatedly ex- 
claimed: “ The anchor holds !”’ 

When it was remarked that it seemed very 
selfish to be weeping, when there should be 


|nothing but a feeling of thankfulness on his 


account, he replied, ‘ Jesus himself wept beside 
the tomb of Lazarus.’”’ He asked for “ Jesus, 
refuge of my soul,” and for the last verse of the 
‘‘Christian’s crown of Amaranth.” 


‘With a harp of angel melody, 
And a palm branch in his hand, 
The saint, ’mid circling spirits, 
Round the golden throne shall stand ; 
And his song shall be enduring, 
As Heaven’s eternal day, 
And his victor crown of Amaranth 
Shall never fade away.” 


| And, at his request, the concluding lines of the 


‘«‘ Mariner’s Hymn” were also repeated. 
“ Crowd all thy canvas on, 
Cut through the foam, 
Christian! cast anchor now, 
Heaven is thy home!” 

In allusion to the time of his illness, he re- 
marked: “I have had seven blessed weeks, and 
though I have had many times of trial to pass 
through, and my faith has often been very weak, 
yet I have often known the consolations of the 
Spirit.”’ : 

He had been very anxious to see Dr. 
once more; and when both his medical attend- 
ants entered the room, and Dr. expressed 
































































470 FRIEND 
his sorrow at seeing him so ill, he replied: “TI 
feel my weakness to increase, but my faith gets 
stronger and stronger; I am still anchored on 
Jesus, the Rock of Ages.” He thanked them 
both for their very great kindness and attention 
throughout his illness, and expressed his belief 
that everything had been done that was in their 
power, &c. He then spoke to them of his full 
confidence in Jesus, adding that he had nothing 
of his own to trust to—not a rag. ‘ Not by works 
of righteousness that I have done, but according 
to His merey he saveth me ;—to think that He 


that he had no more power over him now; that 
“the clouds were all dispelled, the darkness 
passed, and the ¢rue light shining.” He then 
took leave of both the doctors, very affectionately, 
saying he hoped to see them again in Heaven. 
After they had gone, he appeared much relieved, 
and said: ‘ Now I have great peace—that peace 
of God which passeth all understanding, and 
which keeps the heart and mind, through faith 
in Christ Jesus.”’ 

Not long after this interview, the final conflict 
came on. The last half-hour was one of physical 
suffering. It seemed scarcely possible that he 
should be conscious, or have the power to speak 
again. Yet he evidently knew those around him, 
and on being told that all the members of his 
family were present, he replied, “ It is a great 
comfort.” To , who was standing at the 
foot of the bed, he said: “Give my love to 
tell him the anchor holds !’’ 

His intellect seemed perfectly clear, and though 
his breathing was much oppressed, he began re- 
peating the stanza : 

“To Jesus, the crown of my hope, 
My soul is in haste to be gone ;” 








, 


and then said: “Though my flesh and my heart 
faileth, yet God is the strength of my heart, and 
my portion forever.” 
“Nothing in my hand I bring, 
Simply to thy cross I cling.” 

On his daughter remarking, “I think we may 
say ‘Come quickly, Lord Jesus ;’”’ he responded, 
earnestly, “‘ Jesus, come—come quickly !”’ then 
added: “‘ There is no condemnation now! Glory 
be to God!’ His last words were, ‘‘ Bless the 
Lord, O my soul!’ And a few minutes after- 
wards, about five o’clock in the afternoon, his 
purified spirit was released, to be forever at rest. 

On reflecting upon this brief sketch, it can 
scarcely fail to be instructive to the seriously 
thoughtful reader, to observe to what extent “ the 
shades of character” are made prominent by our 
dear friend Aimself,—how deeply be felt, and 
how humbly he confessed his own deficiencies— 
and how beautifully the whole illustrates the 
words of the Apostle—‘“ by grace ye are saved, 
through faith ; and that not of yourselves—it is 
the gift of God.” —Annual Monitor, 


should have borne all my sins Himsel/—paid all 
the debt.” He told them that he had had many 
doubts, and many buffetings of the enemy, but 

| 
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For Friends’ Review. 
6 REVIVALS.” 


There seems to be some ground for believing 
the present to be a time of peculiar hopefulness 
in the religious progress of many of our American 
communities. While it may, perhaps, be ques- 
tioned whether the emotion apparent in the large 
assemblies in our city called “Union Prayer 
Meetings,”’ be all of it the sign of “‘ repentance 
unto life ;’’ yet surely, no friend of Christianity 
can do other than ardently hope that lasting 
benefit to many may result from these meetings 
If this, indeed, be a special visitation of the 
Holy Spirit, how greatly is it to be desired that 
our own sorrow-laden church might be a par- 
taker of the blessed influence. We might with 
more reason, perhaps, hope for such a descend- 
ing of the “dew of Heaven’ upon our Yearly 
Meeting, if it were better fulfilling the objects 
of a church than, in its present distracted con- 
dition, it can be. Yet, now that the time of 
our Annual Assembly draws near, cannot many 
of the young among us, who have not yet taken 
their places in the ranks of the Christian army, 
unite in the earnest hope that, at the approach- 
ing meeting, the Spirit may be so powerfully 
poured forth, that many of us may yet be brought 
to enter the fold through the one right gate? 
That we may thus be favored is the earnest 
desire of one who, for the privileges and peace 
of the Gospel, is a SEEKER. 

Philada., 3rd mo., 1858. 


THE SECRET OF HAPPINESS. 


Go search the ponderous tomes of human learn- 
ing—explore the works of Confucius—examine 
the precepts of Seneca and all the writings of 
Socrates, collect all the excellencies of the 
ancient and modern moralists, and point to a 
sentence equal to the simple prayer of our Saviour, 
“‘PATHER, FORGIVE THEM!” Reviled and in- 
sulted—suffering the grossest indignities—crown- 
ed with thorns, and led away to die, no annihila- 
ting curse breaks from his lips. Sweet and placid 
as the aspirings of a mother for her nursling, 
ascends the prayer of mercy for his enemies, 
‘“ Father, forgive them !”’ QO, it was worthy of its 
origin, proving incontestably that his mission 
was from Heaven ! 

Acquaintances, have you ever quarrelled ? 
Friends have you ever differed? If He, who 
was pure and perfect, forgave his bitterest ene- 
mies, do you well to cherish anger? Brothers, 
to you the rule is imperative; you should for- 
give, not seven times, but ‘seventy times 
seven.” 

Husbands and wives, you have no right to ex- 
pect perfection in each other. To err is human. 
Illness will sometimes make you petulant, and 
disappointment ruffle the smoothest temper. 
Guard, then, with unremitting vigilance your 
passions ; controlled, they are the genial warmth 
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that cheers us along the way of life—ungovern- 


ed, they are consuming fires. Let your strife be 
one of respectful attention and conciliatory con- 
duct. Cultivate with care the kind and gentle 
affections. Plant not, but eradicate the thorn in 
your partner’s path. Above all, let no feeling of 
revenge ever find harbor in your breast. A kind 
word—an obliging action—even if it be a trifling 
one, has power superior to the harp of David in 
calming the billows of the soul. 

Revenge is as incompatible with happiness as 
with religion. Let him whose soul is dark with 
malice and studious of revenge, walk through the 
fields clad with verdure and adorned with flowers : 
to his eye there is no beauty—the flowers to him 
exhale nu fragrance. Like his soul, nature is 
robed in the deepest sable. The smile of beauty 
and cheerfulness lights not up his bosom with 
joy, furies rage there, and render him as misera- 
ble as he wishes the object of his hate. 

But let him lay his hand upon his breast and 
say, “‘ Revenge, I cast thee from me; Father, for- 
give meas I forgive others,’ and nature assumes a 
new and delightful garniture. Then, indeed, are 
the meads verdant and the flowers fragrant— 
then is the music of the grove delightful to his 
ear, and the smile of virtue lovely to his soul.— 
Sears’ Family Instructor. 


For Friends’ Review. 
An Appeal and Salutation of love to Friends of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 


From one who is deeply concerned for the 
preservation and increase of the Society of 
Friends, and who desires the prosperity of Zion, 
that peace may again be restored within her 
walls, that so prosperity may again reign within 


her palaces. We read in the Scriptures of truth 
that as many as are led by the Spirit of God are the 
sons of God. “ Behold,’’ saith the beloved apostle, 
‘what manner of love the Father hath bestowed 
upon us, that we should be called the sons of 
God; and hereby perceive we the love of God, 
because He laid down his life for us, and we 
ought to lay down our lives for the brethren,” | 
1 John iii. 16; “and we know,” saith the same | 
apostle, ‘‘ that we have passed from death unto 
life, because we love the brethren.”” Behold the 
goodness and the greatness of the love of God, 
who gathered our ancestors in the truth, enabling 
them to become a peculiar people, zealous of 
good works, and committing unto them his pre- 
cious testimonies to hand down to future genera- 
tions. We are led to wonder and admire at the 
greatness of the love of God in their hearts, and 
also at the tender love which they manifested to- 
wards one another, each esteeming the other, 


according to the apostolic injunction, better than | 


themselves ; yes, we behold them offering them- 





selves to suffer in their brother’s stead ; willing | 


to lay down their lives for the brethren, thus 
evincing to the world the heavenly badge’of dis- 
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cipleship. ‘ By this,” said our blessed Saviour, 
‘¢shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye 
love one another.”’ And here the query ariseth, is 
there not more of this pure love needed amongst 
us at the present day? O, may the Lord arise 
for your help, and by His mighty power melt and 
contrite your hearts under a sense of His former 
loving kindaesses. May He again, in His infinite 
mercy, cause the Sun of righteousness to arise 
with healing in His wings. O, dear friends, bow 
down before the mighty God of Jacob, and in 
meekness and lowliness of heart prostrate your- 
selves at the feet of the meek and lowly Jesus, 
and endeavor to feel after the mind of truth, in 
all your deliberations at your next annual gather- 
ing, presenting yourselves before the Master of 
assemblies with humble hearts, filled with desires 
for heavenly wisdom to direct you in all things. 
“Be still, and know that [am God, is the language 
of the Most High;”’ stand still and see the salva- 
tion of God. I entreat you cast down all self 
will and self love at His feet, and in place thereof 
He will sweetly give you His own. Come, dear 
brethren and sisters, return to your first Jove, and 
thereby escape the judgment pronounced by the 
Lord against all who depart therefrom. Rev. 
ii. 4,5. O seek, I beseech you to repair the 
breaches, and for Christ’s sake and for his blessed 
truth’s sake, be ye reconciled to the brethren, and 
unite again with them in heart aud hand in ad- 
vancing our holy Redeemer’s kingdom in the 
earth ; then will the Lord delight again to bless 
your portion of His heritage. Time is short; 
time is precious. Lift up your eyes and behold 
the fields are white already unto harvest ; there- 
fore, pray ye the Lord of the harvest to raise up 
and qualify sons and daughters to go forth and 
labor. Now to the only wise God our Saviour 
do I commend you, desiring that you may abound 
in true knowledge and judgment, and be able 
through holy help to approve those things that 
will tend to the honor of truth and the welfare 
of our beloved Society ; praying that the God of 
all grace, who hath called us unto his eternal 
glory may make you perfect, stablish, strengthen, 
and setéle you, and to Him be glory and dominion 
forever, Amen. Ee aan Ws 


ALPHABET OF PROVERBS. 


A grain of prudence is worth a pound of craft. 
Boasters are cousins to liars. 

Confession of a fault makes half amends. 
Denying a fault doubles it. 

Envy shooteth at others and woundeth herself. 
Foolish fear doubles danger. 

God reaches us good things by our own hands. 
He has hard work who has nothing to do. 

It costs more to revenge wrongs than to bear them. 
Knavery is the worst trade. 

Learning makes a man fit company for himself. 
Modesty is a guard to virtue. 

Not to hear conscience, is the way to silence it. 
One hour to-day is worth two to-morrow. 
Proud looks make foul work in fair faces. 
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Quiet conscience gives quiet sleep. 

Richest is he that wants least. 

Small faults indulged, are little thieves that let in 
greater. 

The boughs that bear most hang lowest. 

Upright walking is sure walking. 

Virtue and happiness are mother and daughter. 

Wise men make more opportunities than they find. 

You never lose by doing a good turn. 

Zeal without knowledge is fire without light. 


Young People’s Pocket Book. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 3, 1858. 


THe “Revivay.”—A correspondent, in a 
short essay, refers to the strong religious impulse, 
which, commencing in New York soon after the 
financial difficulties occurred last autumn, has 
spread throughout the Jand. Even in our large 
cities, thousands of persons are seen turning 
aside from their pursuits at the busiest hour, to 
attend the ‘“ prayer mectings,” which are held 
daily. It is scarcely necessary to say that these 
are not conducted “ after the manner of Friends,”’ 
and that, as in all other great agitations and re- 
formations, some things occur which must be 
regretted. We may, nevertheless entertain the 
hope that there is truly a reaction in progress 
from that inordinate pursuit of riches and world- 
ly pleasures, which has been, for many years, a 
striking characteristic of the times ; and that, 
after all excitement has passed away, many evi- 
dences of true reformation will permanently 
remain. 


Such a great public awakening to the import- 
ance of religion, may well arouse the various 
denominations of Christians to an anxious in- 
quiry into their several conditions, and to an 
earnest desire to “hear what the spirit saith 
unto the Churches,”’ and unto the members indi- 
vidually. ‘ Whosoever doeth not righteousness 
is not of God, neither he that loveth not his 
brother.” When Jobn, in his vision, ‘saw the 
dead, small and great, stand before God,” they 
“were judged out of those things which were 
written in the books, according to their works.” 
To “bring forth fruits worthy of repentance ” 
must, therefore, be the test by which the charac- 
ter of a “revival” or reformation in churches 
or individuals may be known. While writing 
this article, the editor received the following 
poem, beautifully depicting the true Church, and 
the only ground and place of safety :— 
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WHERE IS THE CHURCH ? 


Where is the Church? in misty gloom, 
Tossed on the stormy wave? 

With eye uplifted unto Him 
Whose arm alone can save? 


Where is the Church? with sackcloth on, 
In secret, fervent prayer, 

Feeling, her only trust and hope, 
Is in her Saviour’s care ? 


Where is the Church? the little flock, 
Bought with His precious blood— 

Built on Himself, the Eternal Rock, 
Secure ‘mid fire and flood? 


Where is the Church? hid with her Lord 
And in the inner life ; 

Sheltered beneath His holy wing, 
From discord and from strife? 


Where is the Church? whom Christ hath lor’d 
And on His hands engraved? 

Whose walls are ever in His sight, 
Encompassing His saved ? 


Where is that Church? O may my soul 
Within her walls be found! 
Permitted, through redeeming love, 
To tread its holy ground; 


For, whether plunged beneath the flood, 
Or riding on the wave, 
Her strength is in her Saviour's arm, 
Omnipotent to save. 
Phila. 3d Mo, 27th, 1858. 


Marriep, at Marlboro’ Meeting-house, 3d mo., 10th 
1858, Joun T. Pearson, of Wayne County, N. C., to 
Dicene S. Newuix, daughter of Joseph and Ruth 
Newlin, of New Market, N. C. 


Diep, at Clintondale, Ulster county, N. Y., on the 
6th of 3rd mo., CHarity Taorn, in the 74th year of 
her age, widow of the late Nathaniel Thorn, whose 
death was recorded in the 20th number of Friend’s 
Review, and an exemplary member of Marlborough 
Monthly Meeting. 

In her infirm and declining state of health, she 
deeply felt the loss of her beloved and sympathizing 
husband, yet having long desired to “seek a better 
country, that is a Heavenly,” she was enabled, as the 
time drew near for her release, to put up her petitions 
most fervently to the Father of mercies, that ‘His 
hand might not spare, nor His eye pity, until He had 
brought forth judgment unto victory,” and as the 
earnest breathing of her soul was, that she might be- 
come so redeemed from every defilement of earth as 
to be admitted into everlasting rest, her family and 
friends feel the consoling assurance that the prayer of 
her heart was granted, she being mercifully favored 
to behold the glorious prospect open before her. 


,in Randolph County, North Carolina, on the 
17th of 2nd mo., 1858, ANTHony Cuamness, in his 85th 
year, a member of Center Monthly Meeting. The 
deceased was a consistent and esteemed member of 
our religious Society, a constant attendant of meei- 
ings when able to do so, and concerned to maintain 
its principles and testimonies. He was remarkable 
for cheerfulness. In his death his children have lost 
a devoted father, and the community one who has 
done much for the poor and afflicted. 

, at Yonge street, Canada West, on the 3rd ult., 
Avueustvs Rogers, in the 55th year of his age, a mem- 
ber of Yonge street Monthly Meeting of Friends. 





FINANCIAL DISTRESS AND ITS REMEDY. 


The past five months have witnessed a season 
of financial distress, and individual suffering, men- 
tal and bodily, throughout the country and the 
world, such as has not before been experienced 
by any portion of the generation of men now 
engaged in the active duties of life. From one 
extremity of the country to the other, the wave 
of adversity has rolled with irresistible force, and 
thousands upon thousands who had supposed 
they were beyond the reach of the ordinary vicis- 
situdes of life, who had flattered themselves that 
they, at least, were ‘“‘independent”’ of all the 
circumstances which affect their less fortunate 
fellow men, have suddenly found themselves 
struggling for existence amid the general wreck. 

It is needless now to speculate upon the causes 
which have led to the disastrous results which all 
deplore, any farther than investigation may 
enable each individual to shun them in the 
future. 

As it is the first impulse of the wise and skil- 
ful mariner to repair the damage don > to his craft 
by the gale, and to put her again in a seaworthy 
condition, as soon as possible ; deferring to a sea- 
son of less emergency the consideration of Prof. 
Espy’s ‘ theory of storms,” or Lieut. Maury’s 
valuable treatise upon the “ oceanic currents,’ so 
should it now be the aim and object of every 
man who has a head to plan, or a hand to execute, 
to look about him and see how much, when, and 
where, his efforts may be exerted in repairing the 
damage done by the recent commercial and in- 
dustrial revulsion, and bringing about a new era 
of prosperity and production; an era when labor 
will again obtain its adequate reward, not asking 
in vain for the liberty to toil, and when capital 
may again be drawn from the coffers of the rich, 
to be cast, like bread of olden time, upon the 
waters, with an assurance of finding it after 
many days. 

It is idle now to attribute these dull, hard times 
to the extravagancies of the rich, or the follies of 
the poor; to excessive importations, or over- 
issues of paper money; to the competition of 
foreign workmen, or the exportation of specie ; 
while the question uppermost in the minds of 
nine out of every ten men and women in the 
community, is, ‘“* How shall I live? How shall 
I earn my bread, and pay that which I owe?” 
These are the vital questions of the times, and 
upon the manner in which they are acted upon 
and answered by the working men of the country 
will depend in a great measure the continued 
stringency of the times, or a speedy and perma- 
nent relief. 

Inasmuch as land and labor are the only sour- 
ces of real, substantial prosperity, it would seem 
that from these two elements are to be derived 
the recuperating powers that shall again open 
the channels of trade, set in motion once more 
the wheels of enterprise, and speed the navies of 
the world from continent to continent, and to all 
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the islands of the sea, for the interchange of 
those commodities that the soil produces or cun- 
ning hands can fashion therefrom. 

As the ancient giant of Lybia was strengthened 
in every contest with his powerful rival, each 
time that he struck the earth, and rose refreshed 
from the ground, though his fall was ever so 
severe, so will the disastrous overturnings of these 
times be a blessing and a boon to mankind, giv- 
ing more substantial strength to individuals and 
to nations, if they shall learn, through such re- 
verses, to conform more nearly to the wise 
economy of nature, to look to the earth for 
strength, and to earn, by honest toil rather than 
by the changes of the stock exchange and the 
risks of traffic, the good things that nourish the 
body, elevate the understanding, and improve the 
heart. 

‘I'he wealth gained by other means than the 
industry that produces, or helps others to pro- 
duce, adds nothing to the general aggregate of 
man’s blessings, and tends only to their unequal 
and unnatural distribution. The man who can 
make two blades of grass grow where only one 
grew before, who can with his own hands, or 
through the instrumentality of mechanical agen- 
cies which he creates, or which others like him 
have created, transform the crude materials of 
nature into articles of convenience and comfort 
for his fellow men, is the one upon whom the 
community can best rely for the removal of the 
heavy load of indebtedness that oppresses every 
interest of society, and manifests its presence in 
the sad faces of the merchants upon ’Change, 
the careless step of the artizan without employ- 
ment, and the tearful eyes that gather around 
the morning or the evening board, which, until 
now, has never been scantily supplied. 


In short, work is the remedy for the present 
financial distress. Fewer drones and more work- 
ing bees in the world’s great hive is the neces- 
sity of the age at this time more than at any 
other, to repair the waste that the non-producers 
have caused by the attempts of so many idlers to 
accumulate wealth from the labors of others, with- 
out contributing their share either of the labor 
or the capital required to keep the vast machinery 
of civilized society in working order. 

There is no such thing as over production. 
The thousands and millions of men scattered over 
the world, who have neither shoes to their feet 
nor whole garments upon their backs, refute con- 
clusively the croaker’s argument of ‘over pro- 
duction.” There is work enough that needs to 
be done at this very hour in order to make the 
mass of mankind barely comfortable, to tax the 
physical and mental energies of the world’s whole 
population. 

What then is every man’s duty when the tide 
turns and business begips to move again in its 
accustomed channels? Is it to follow in the old 
track of speculation, seeking to become suddenly 
rich by some lucky turn of fortune’s wheel, or 
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watching the changes of the markets, in order to 
buy cheap and sell dear? Certainly not, if the 
bitter experiences of the present day would be 
avoided. But the first duty of every man is to 
cease repining for the past, croaking and worry- 
ing about the present and the future, and to set 
himself resolutely and persistently to work about 
something, no matter what, so that he is honestly 
and usefully employed, and to do his utmost to 
set others at work also. In a few days the rigor 
of winter will be dissolved, and all-bountiful na- 
ture will open her treasure-house of plenty, to all 
who manfully seek for that abundance which is 
the sure reward of industry in her domains. It 
will be indeed a pregnant sign of the good time 
coming, if but a portion of the thousands who 
have been crushed amid the ruins of the recent 
financial tornado, shall resolve, with the opening 
season now at hand, to become producers rather 
than consumers, workers rather than drones ; to 
be, rather than seem to be, a part of the com- 
munity, whose substantial prosperity can have 
no other enduring basis than real productive 
labor.— Mass. Spy. 



















































































DIFFICULTIES OF FRUIT CULTURE SURMOUNT- 
ABLE. 

In looking at the culture of fruit, many are 
appalled at the difficulties to be encountered. 
The trees require labor for their cultivation—but 
I cannot see why the fruit-culturist ought to be 
exonerated from toil, while the raiser of every 
other crop in the garden and on the farm is wil- 
ling and expects to devote diligent labor and 
constant care, whether it be to crops of onions 
and radishes, beets and cabbages, or corn and 
carrots. Where can we find such ample recom- 
pense for labor, as in a well-managed market 
orchard? I have seen repeated instances the 
past season where attention and skill with dwarf 
pears have been repaid at the rate of five hundred 
dollars per acre, and in one instance at the rate 
of fifteen hundred dollars per acre—from ten to 
fifty times higher wages than the farmer expects 
to get for his most assiduous attention to the 
best field crops. Many are discountered by the 
various other difficulties to be encountered—such 
as in the form of insects and diseases—in the 
difficulty of procuring faultless varieties, —varie- 
ties which, in addition to exquisite flavor, shall 
possess hardiness, free growth, great productive- 
ness and general reliability. It must be ad- 
mitted that out of the thoussnds of sorts there 
are very few which combine these excellent 
points; but if the difficulties have been sur- 
mounted in one instance, they may beina thousand 
others, by labor and perseverance. Happiness 
and pleasure do not consist in having everything 
provided for our sensual enjoyment without toil 
or cost; but they result from the act of sur- 
mounting difficulties, from overcoming obstacles 
—and I cannot but consider it as an admirable 
provision of the Ruler of Nature, that everything 
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desirable in the natural, mental and spiritual 
world should be reached through that exertion 
which is the only way to develop and invigorate 
the mind. These mistaken reasoners would like 
to partake of the wholesome and delicious luxu- 
ries of fruit without lifting a hand to procure 
them. Man has only been too slow in im- 


proving the powers that have been given him, 


to bring out the wonders which have been 
hid in embryo since the days of the creation. 


The first undeveloped pear tree that grew on the 


newly formed world, contained,within it all the 
latent elements which, after the lapse of sixty 
centuries, were brought out by the skill of man 
in the form of the delicious Rostiezer, the per- 
fumed Seckel, and the melting Belle Lucrative. 
Doubtless this valuable result might have been 
long ago attained, if man, instead of being so 
much employed in destroying his race in wars, 
had expended more of his bodily labor, intel- 
lectual efforts, and treasures, in horticultural and 
rural improvement—in developing the hidden 
wonders of creation everywhere around him. 
Since the increased attention given of late years 
to these developments, may we not expect a 
progress much further towards perfection ? 
There are now bearing pear trees two centuries 
old—and we are credibly informed that there is 
one near Vincennes, Indiana, that has yielded 
over a hundred bushels of fruit in a single 
year. Now, what is there to prevent our ob- 
taining varieties combining longevity, enormous 
productiveness and delicious quality, so that a 
thousand bushels of the finest fruit may be rea- 
sonably expected yearly from an acre of orchard ? 
Does some one say that hardiness and delicious 
quality cannot be combined? I would cite him 
to a single sort, the Seckel, admitted to be the 
richest or highest flavored of all pears, and yet 
pre-eminent for its hardiness and freedom from 
attacks of blight and other disease. When, in- 
stead of the few scattered individuals who are 
now laboring here and there alone in bfinging 
out new varieties, the number shall have in- 
creased to thousands all through the country, we 
may hope to witness a new era in the multitude 
of sorts, combining a// desirable, points, and 
rendering the business of raising fruit one of far 
greater certainty than it now is, from the difficul- 
ties which surround it, and the defective varieties 
we have upon our lists. 

There is reason to believe that improved 
management may yet be the means of saving 
many trees from destruction in places liable to 
severe winters. An intelligent cultivator of 
Illinois informs me, that he has ascertained that 
by winter mulching his dwarf pears, he can 
save them completely from any considerable in- 
jury during the most intense winters there— 
while exposed or unmulched trees were injured, 
or perished. The protection of belts of ever- 
greens is also likely to prove of great value.— 
J. J. Thomas’ Address at Rochester. 
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ENGLISH BIBLE TRANSLATIONS. | 


The following list of the different versions of | 
the English Scriptures is extracted from the En- 
eyclopaedia of Religious Knowledge: 


Wick.iFrr’s Brste.—This was the first trans- 
lation made into the language. It was translated 
by John Wickliffe, about the year 1360, but 
never printed, though there are manuscript 
copies of it in several of the public libraries. 


TYNDALE’s Brsie.—The translation by Wil- 
liam Tyndale, assisted by Miles Coverdale, was 
the first printed Bible in the English language. 
The New Testament was published in 1526. It 
was revised and republished in 1530. In 1532 
Tyndale and his associates finished the whole 


Bible, except the Apocrypha, and printed it'| 


abroad. 


MAtTTHEW’s Biste.—While Tyndale was pre- 
paring a second edition of his Bible, he was taken 
up and burnt for heresy at Flanders. On his 
death, Coverdale and John Rogers revised it, 
and added a translation of the Apocrypha. 
was dedicated to Henry VIII, in 1537, and was 
printed at Hamburg, under the borrowed name 
of Thomas Matthew, whence it was called Mat- 
thew’s Bible. 


CRANMER’S BrsLe.—This was the first Bible 
printed by authority in England, and publicly 
set up in the churches. It was Tyndale’s ver- 
sion revised by Coverdale, and examined by 
Cranmer, who added a preface to it, whence it| 
was called Craumer’s Bible. It was printed by | 
Grafton of the largest volume, and published in | 
1540. After being adopted, suppressed and re-| 
stored under successive reigns, a new edition was | 
brought out in 1562. 


THe GenevA Briste.—Some English exiles | 


It | 
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THe Dovay Brete.—The New Testament 
was brought out by the Roman Catholics in 1584, 
‘and called the Rhenish New Testament. It was 
| condemned by the Queen of England, and copies 
| were seized by her authority and destroyed. In 
| 1609 and 1610, the Old Testament was added, 
and the whole published at Douay, hence called 
_the Douay Bible. 
| Kine JaMEs’s Brete.—The version now in 
| use was brought out by King James’s authority 
|in 1611. Fifty-four learned men were employed 
|to accomplish the work of revising it. From 
| death or other cause, seven of them failed to en- 
|ter upon it. The remaining forty-seven were 
|ranged under six divisions, and had different 
| portions of the Bible assigned to those divisions. 
They entered upon their task in 1607. After 
some three or four years of diligent labor, the 
whole was completed. This version was gene- 
| rally adopted, and the other versions fell into 
disuse. 


ABOUT THE BREATH—WHY WE BREATHE AND 
HOW WE BREATHE. 


It is no easy matter to give to unseen things 
and unseen agencies the importance which be- 
|longs to them; and thus’ it is that people who 
|do not set themselves resolutely to the task of 
studying the changes which go on in what [ 
will call the “unseen physical world,” remain 
ignorant of them to the last, unless some person 
should place the matter before them in a tangible 
sort of way. 

Need I be formal enough to announce the. 
well-known fact, that every living person amongst 
us breathes? From birth to death we go on 
breathing without one moment’s intermission, 
except, perhaps, during a fainting-fit. Do all 





at Geneva, in Queen Mary’s reign, viz: Cover- who happen to read this know what they breathe 
dale, Goodman, Gilbie, Sampson, Cole, Witting- | for, and how? I think not. I will not be con- 
ham and Knox, made a new translation, which | tent with such answers as, *" Because I must cs 
was printed there in 1560. The New Testa- | *¢ Because I couldn’t live without air,” ete. This 
ment, however, had been printed in 1557. Hence is merely reasoning In a circle. I want a posi- 
it was called the Geneva Bible. It was much| tive reply to the question, Why we breathe, and 
valued by the Puritan party. In this version how we breathe ; and as nobody seems to answer 
the first distinction in verses was made. It went; me as I like to be answered, I shall set about 
through some twenty editions. | explaining the matter in my own way. 

Firstly, as the air, which is such an important 
element in the process of breathing, is invisible, 
and consequently is apt to be invested with some 
of the usual difficulties appertaining to the invisi- 
ble things, let us surround ourselves as much as 
possible with visible, tangible representatives. 
Do as I bid you, then, and for the present ask no 
questions. Weigh out 13; oz. of charcoal, and set 
‘it ona plate. Place yourself near a tub full of 

water, and, by means of a pint measure, dip out 
Marruew Parker’s Brsie.—The Bishop’s the whole of the water by pintsful at a time. 
Bible underwent some corrections, and was| Manage to dip once every three seconds, or twenty 
priuted in large folio in 1572, and called Mat-| times in a minute, so that at the end of a minute 
thew Parker’s Bible. This version was used in | you will have dipped out twenty pints. You may 
the churches for forty years. ‘now dip out three more pints, if you please, to 


| 
Tue Brsnop’s Brste.—Archbishop Parker | 
engaged bishops and other learned men to bring 


out a new translation. They did so in 1568, in| 
large folio. It made what was afterwards called 
the great English Bible, and commonly the 
Bishop's Bible. In 1589 it was published in 
octavo, in small, but fine black letter. In it the 
chapters were divided into verses, but without 
any breaks for them. 
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add to the water already emptied, for, strictly 
speaking, our pint measure is hardly big enough; 
but I have assumed a pint measure to have been 
employed, for the reason that everybody is well 
acquainted with the dimensions of it. We are 
not dealing with the invisible world now: a bulk 
of water and a heap of charcoal are tangible 
things. Let us now see what connection they 
have with the subject of breathing. 

The connection is this: one great object of 
breathing is to remove charcoal from the body ; 
and no less than 13} oz. of charcoal are thus 
removed from every human individual, on an 
average, during each twenty-four hours; so you 
will perceive why I have thought proper to set 
before you the tangible object of 134 oz. of char- 
coal on a plate. 

Again: each human being, on an average, may 
be considered to take into his lungs and evolve 
from the same (by inspiration and expiration), 
one pint of air every three seconds, or twenty 
pints per minute—something more, indeed, so 
that if at the end of the minute we give three 
pints over, it will be something near the mark. 
Now, what a stupendous matter for contemplation 
is this! If the bulk of air we take into our 
Jungs during the twenty-four hours, and give 
out from our Jungs during the same time, were 
only visible, so as to challenge our attention, we 
should be startled at the immensity of it. The 
real quantity is about 6663 cubic feet; and in 
order to present to your mind a correct idea of 
this space, imagine a chamber 19 feet square and 
19 feet high: such a chamber will correspond to 
that space almost exactly. Contemplate this fact, 
I say; realize to your mind these dimensions. 
Depend upon it, the Almighty does not oblige 
us to breathe and tu expire daily such an enor- 
mous bulk of air for nothing. The act ministers 
to some good end, you may be certain; and be 
assured, moreover, that if we violate the laws so 
obviously set before us, we suffer. Now, a room 
19 feet every way, is a pretty large room. Look- 
ing at the members of English population in the 
aggregate, how many do you think enjoy the 
benefits of a room so large? 

Of course it may be said, and fairly said, that 
every room, however close, is supplied notwith- 
standing with some means of causing or permit- 
ting a circulation of air—a means, in other words, 
of ventilation. True, and fortunate that it is 
so. Even the largest room, were ventilative 
means not supplied, would in time become un- 
fitted to support life; and a comparatively small 
room may have its air retained up to a good 
standard of purity by an efficient ventilation. 
But ventilation, be it remembered, involves a 
current of air, and a current of air, when strong, 
is a wind—a draught; and draughts are so dis- 
agreeable that, rather than incur their effects, 
people will often put up with bad ventilation. 

Having created tangible, visible representatives 
of invisible things, I will now apply myself to 
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anwering the question, Why do we breathe? 
We breathe, in order to evolve from the system 
the charcoal which is there continually accumu- 
lating ; we breathe, to add to our stock of ani- 
mal heat; we breathe, to relieve the lungs of 
moisture. Such are the chief objects which 
breathing subserves. There are others, but they 
are complex; and the nature of a few being dis- 
puted, we may omit the consideration of them 
here. 

Perhaps some novice in this line of thought 
will feel no little surprise that animal heat 
should be developed by the act of taking into 
the lungs cold atmospheric air. Did that novice 
ever set himself the problem of determining what 
would become of the heat of a common fire, if 
air were not supplied to it? That air is just as 
cold as the air which enters our lungs; still, the 
heat of a fire is enormously greater than animal 
heat. Well, but—the novice will remind me— 
‘“‘in the grate there is combustion, and without 
air fire will not burn.”” Granted; and so in the 
lungs, or breathing organs of animals, there is 
combustion too, although that combustion does 
not rise to the energy of combustion of fuel ina 
grate, there being neither smoke nor fire. But 
there are many grades of combustion, and respi- 
ration is a low grade of it. The difference be- 
tween fuel combustion and breath combustion is, 
after all, less than any one who had not thought 
over the matter might suppose. In both cases 
we have atmospheric air playing a similar part ; 
in both cases we have heat developed; in both 
cases we have charcoal converted into gas, and 
evolved in an invisible form. Yes, the very 
same invisible gas which charcoal yields when 
burned in a fire, it yields when burned in the 
lungs; and, as I have said, from the 666 cubic 
feet, or thereabouts, of gaseous matter which 
each human individual on an average discharges 
from his lungs in the course of twenty-four hours, 
the chemist, by his wonderful art, can extract no 
less than 134 oz. of real charcoal. 

(To be concluded.) 


THE FATHER OF WATERS. 


The vastness of the great Mississippi river is 
thus given by a newspaper correspondent, who 
writes from Maiden Rock, Wisconsin :— 

*¢ While I look out upon the river, three miles 
wide at this point, my mind seems to take in at 
one grasp the magnitude of the stream. From 
the frozen regions of the North to the sunny 
South, it extends some three thousand one hun- 
dred miles in length; it would reach from New 
York across the Atlantic, and extend from France 
to Turkey, and to the Caspian Sea. Its average 
depth from its source, in Lake Itasca, in Min- 
nesota, to its delta in the Gulfof Mexico, is fifty 
feet, and its width halfa mile. The trappers on 


the Upper Mississippi can take the furs of the 
animals that inhabit its sources, and exchange 
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them for the tropical fruits that are gathered on 
the banks below. Slaves toil at one end of this 
great throughfare, while the free red men of the 
forest roam at the other end. The floods are 
more than a month travelling from its source to 
the delta. The total value of steamers afloat on 
this river and its tributaries is more than six 
millions of dollars, and numbers as many as one 
thousand five hundred—more than twice the 
entire steamboat tonnage of England, and equal 
to that of all other parts of the world. It drains 
an area of one million two hundred thousand 
square miles, which is justly styled the garden 
of the world. It receives a score of tributaries, 
the least of which are longer than the vaunted 
streams of mighty empires. It might furnish 
natural boundaries for all Europe, and yet have 
for every country a river larger than the Seine. 
It ingulis more every year than the revenue of 
many petty kingdoms, and rolls a volume in 
whose depths the cathedral of St. Paul could be 
sunk out of sight. It discharges, in one year, 
more water than has issued from the Tiber in 
five centuries ; it swallows up fifty rivers, which 
have no name, each of which is longer than 
the Thames. The addition of the waters of the 
Danube would not swell it half a fathom. In 
one single reservoir, (Pepin) two thousand five 
hundred miles from the sea, the navies of the 
world might safely ride at anchor. It washes 


the shores of twelve powerful States, and be- 
tween its arms lies space for twenty more.” 


THE SHEEP OF SPAIN AND THEIR ANNUAL 
MIGRATIONS, 


Everybody knows how delightfully warm and 
comfortable are the soft merino hose. But per- 
haps some may not be aware of the origin of the 
word ‘‘ merino,’ and many, like ourselves, have 
supposed it to be the name of a place. It is, in 
fact, a Spanish word, derived from the corrupt 
Latin, merinus, or majorinus, which, when ap- 
plied to the flocks of the country, means the 
superintendent of the sheep-walks—merinos ove- 
jas, or the sheep under the care of the merino, 
or major. We will now proceed to give our 
readers some information about the travelling 
flocks of Spain, and the method of their treat- 
ment. 

There are two kinds of sheep in Spain: the 
coarse-wooled, which never travel, and are housed 
every night in winter; and the fine-wooled, 
which pass all their lives in the open air, and 
travel every summer from the cool mountains of 
the northern parts of Spain, to feed all the win- 
ter on the southern warm plains of Estramadura, 
Andalusia, Leon, and others. The number of 
sheep which are thus made to migrate, has va- 
ried at different periods. It was recently reckoned 
to exceed four millions. These flocks are ga- 
thered together into one collective body, called 
the “‘ mesta,”’ an association of proprictors, con- 
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sisting of nobles and members of rich monaste- 
ries, who feed them on the waste lands, as is 
done on the commons of England. They are 
called merinos, or transhumentes—“ the migra- 
tory,’—from their annual journeys to and fro 
through the country. This custom, first intro- 
duced in the troublous days of Spanish. history, 
in process of time was converted into a claim, 
which long possession has now changed into a 
prescriptive right; and the grievances arising 
from its effects are numerous and severe. 

So valuable was the annual product of these 
flocks, that the kings of Spain in their ordi- 
nances, called them the “ precious jewel of the 
crown.” Formerly this jewel was really set in 
the crown—a succession of many kings being 
lords of all the flocks. Hence a royal council 
was formed, under the title of ‘“‘ The Council of 
the Grand Royal Flock,” which exists to this 
day, though the king has not a single sheep. 
The last flock of the crown, amounting to 40,000 
sheep, was sold by Philip 1., during the wants 
and wars of his reign, to the Marquis of I[tur- 
bieta. 

The flocks which, when united, form the mes- 
ta, usually consist of about ten thousand sheep 
in each. One man has the conduct of a whole 
flock, which is divided into ten tribes. He must 
be strong, active, vigilant, intelligent in pasture. 
in the weather, and in the diseases of the sheep 
He has absolute dominion over fifty shepherds 
and fifty dogs, five of each toa tribe. He chooses 
them, chastises them, or discharges them, at 
will. He is the prepositus, or chief shepherd, of 
the whole flock. You may judge of his import- 
ance by the salary he receives, which is nearly 
40/. per annum; whereas the under shepherds 
receive a mere pittance in wages, and all their 
allowance is two pounds of bread a day each. 
They are permitted to keep a few goats and sheep 
in the flock; but the wool is for the master ; 
they have only the lambs and the flesh. A 
small sum for travelling expenses, in April and 
October, is the only additional perquisite that 
falls to their share. Exposed every day in the 
year to all weathers, and every night lying in a 
wretched hut, their condition is abject and de- 
plorably ignorant. Mr. Ford represents them as 
little superior in intelligence to the animals with 
which they live, and in whose skins they are 
clothed. ‘Their talk is of rams and ewes; and 
they know every individual sheep, though to all 
other eyes there is no discernible difference. The 
sheep, in return, know them. Thus fare and 
thus live, generally to old age, several thousands 
of men, who are so many subjects lost to the 
State for the useful purposes of agriculture and 
population, as they seldom marry, and never live 
in cities. The number of dogs equals that of the 
men. They are huge creatures, of the large mas 
tiff kind, and are allowed two pounds of bread a- 
piece, daily. k 

The picture of the shepherds with their flocks 
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is truly Spanish, and this idle avocation and 
pasturage is in general more popular with the 
Spanish peasant than tillage ; for the latter re- 
quires a fixed residence, foresight, and much 
bodily labor, while in pastorals nature does all 
the work; and the free, wandering life, without 
house or home, check or hindrance, is the joy 
of the wandering nomad, whether living in Spain 
or Araby. 

We remember, long ago, to have met with a 
letter written by a gentleman then resident in 
Spain, on the subject of these sheep-walks. He 
had abundant opportunities for gaining informa- 
tion; for he saw the flocks in their summer 
walks on the hills and vales of Leon, Old Castile, 
Cuenca, and Arragon, and also on their winter 
plains of Mancha, Estramadura, and Andalusia. 
He lived a considerable time at the Platilla mine 
of Molina Arragon, the chief town of a small 
territory, almost in the centre of Spain, whose 
lowlands fed about 150,000 sheep. And here 
he saw, inquired, observed, and carefully noted 
what he learned ; for, said he, ‘‘ One eye 1s worth 
a hundred ears.’ He was, besides, so fortunate 
as to form the acquaintance of a plain old 
friar, who had a consunimate knowledge of the 
economy of a flock. This man told him that he 
was the son of a shepherd, and that he had fol- 
lowed, fifteen long years, the tribe of sheep his 
father led ; that, at twenty-five years of age, he 
begged an old primer; that at thirty he was able 
to read; and that at thirty-six he had learned 
enough Latin to read mass and the breviary, 
when he was ordained, and entered into the order 
of St. Francis. ‘ Not that I have ever meddled 
in their affairs,’’ said he, “these twenty-four 
years past, but have only said mass, confessed, 
and instructed. I also gave an eye to about five 
hundred wethers, which grazed on the neighbor- 
ing downs, for the use of the convent. Likewise 
I read the Bible, the Lives of the Saints, and 
the Lives of the Popes, with no other view in 
the world but to find out all that is said about 
shepherds. Thus I learned that good Abel was 
the first shepherd; that all the patriarchs were 
shepherds ; that the meek shepherd (Moses) was 
chosen to deliver the people of God out of bond- 
age; that Saul, in seeking his father’s flocks, 
found a kingdom ; that David went out from his 
ficck to slay the Philistine giant ; and that 14,000 
sheep were the chief reward Job received for his 
invincible patience.’”’ He added that the great 
Pope Sextus Quintus was verily and truly a shep- 
herd, and that, for his part, he had forsaken his 
sheep only to become a shepherd of men. All 
these things he had learned by heart, just as he 
had all the minute circumstances of the sheep he 
had followed, and you will readily believe there 
was much to be learned from him on the subject 
which had occupied the attention of his whole 
life. 

As his duty obliged our traveller to pass hun- 
dreds of days at Molina, he saw numbers of 
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sheep grazing about, and observed that when the 
shepherds made a pause and let them feed at 
their will, they sought out fine grass, and never 
touched any of the aromatic plants which abound- 
ed in that neighborhood. ‘Thus, when the creep. 
ing serpyllum was interwoven with the grass, the 
sheep carefully nosled it aside to bite a blade, 
which trouble soon made them seek out a purely 
gramineous spot. At the same time he noticed 
that when the shepherd perceived a threatening 
cloud, and gave a signal to the dogs to collect 
the tribe, and then go behind it, walking quickly 
himself in front to lead the sheep to shelter, that, 
as they had no time to stop, they would take a 
snap at rosemary or any other shrub in their way ; 
for sheep will eat anything when they are hun- 
gry or when they walk fast. If they loved aro- 
matic plants, it would be one of the greatest mis- 
fortunes that could befal the farmers of Spain. 
The number of bees is surprising, and, incredible 
as it may seem, one parish priest he was ac- 
quainted with, in that neighborhood, had no 
fewer than five thousand hives! The bees suck 
all their honey, and gather all their wax, from 
the aromatic flowers which enamel and perfume 
two-thirds of the sheep-walks in those districts. 
This bee-loving priest contrived skilfully to cap- 
ture the queens in a small crape fly-catch, and 
clip off their wings, so that their majesties stay- 
ed at home; and by this means he managed never 
to lose a swarm. 


[To be concluded.} 





THE TIDES. 


Many persons still seem to be much perplexed 
with the phenomena of the tides. They cannot 
understand why they are higher at one time than 
another, nor why they rise to the height of sixty 
feet in the Bay of Fundy ; forty feet in the ports 
of Bristol, England, and St. Malo, France, and 
only rise to a few feet in height in New York 
and other places, while they are scarcely percep- 
tible in the Baltic and other seas. Descartes was 
the first philosopher who advanced the theory 
that the tides were due to the influence of the 
moon, but Newton was the first who worked out 
the problem, and discovered the true cause. Des- 
cartes believed that the moon acted on the waters 
of the ocean by pressure ; Newton demonstrated 
that it acted upon the ocean by attraction: that 
instead of pressing the waters, it rolled them up 
directly under it, and also at its antipodes at the 
same time, thus producing the two tides every 
day. The tides are caused by the attraction of 
both the moon and the sun. [If this earth had 
no moon, the attaaction of the sun would pro- 
duce two tides every day, but their ebb.and flow 
would take place at the same hours regularly, 
not varying as they do now; these tides would 
also be much smaller than those of the moon. 
Although the mass of the sun is far greater than 
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that of the moon, and although attraction is in ‘- I am the Lord,'I change not.”—Matacut 3, 6. 
proportion to the mass, yet it is also inversely as When the toil-worn soul is panting 

the square of the distance. As the sun, there- With its load of sin and wo, 

fore, is four hundred times farther distant than Comfort, courage, gladness wanting, 
the moon, the attraction of the waters of the sea ee a to go 
towards the sun is found to be about three times mn Sates, Set aoe 

less than that of the moon; the tides pro- mee oe of fondness faileth, 
duced by the sun would therefore be three times FORTE AONTON NOLAND 00N, 


When temptation strong assaileth, 
Disappointment shading all 
With its dark and gloomy pall: 


When thy heart is tired of ranging, 
Weary with its pilgrim lot, 
Know thy Saviour is unchanging,— 
Has thy saddened soul forgot, 
Jesus only changeth not? 


less than those of the ‘moon. There are really 
two ocean tides, the lunar and solar, but the 
latter is absorbed by the former, which is wholly 
observable in respect to time, the solar only as it 
influences the height of the tidal wave. That 
caused by the moon is three times greater than 
that of the sun, and it follows the moon’s motion 
around the earth, rising and falling every twelve 
hours, and each succeeding tide later by three- 
quarters of an hour than the preceding one, 
exactly in accordance with the positions of the 
moon, or as it is commonly called, “ its rising 
and setting.” 

Sometimes there are very low and at other 
times very high tides—that is, their height is 
not uniform. This is caused by the position of 
the sun and moon relative to the earth. Thus, 
at the time of the new moon, the sun and the 
moon being in the same part of the heavens— 
the tides produced in the ocean are then the 
highest, because they are equal to the sum of 
the two tides—lunar and solar. This should 
also take place at the time of the full moon, when 
our satellite is opposite the sun, the attractive 
force being equal and opposite, in producing the 
tidal wave. This is found to be true. The tides 
are greater at new and full moon than at the first 
and last quarters, as during the latter periods 
the attraction of the sun, not acting in unison 
with that of the moon, tends to lower the tides. 

Reasoning from these data, it will naturally be 
inferred that when the sun and moon are equally 
distant from the two poles of the globe, such as 
at the times of the equinoxes in March and Sep- 
tember, the tides would be greatest. This is 
also found to be the case, thus demonstrating 
beyond all doubt that the flux and reflux of the 
sea are due to the attraction of the moon upon 
the waters of the ocean. The difference in the 
height of the tides at various places is due to the 
peculiar formation of sea coasts. They are very 
high in the Bay of Fundy, because an immense 
quantity of water is piled in a wide-mouthed 
narrow space, in the same manner that a certain 


Bring the tithes, with holy gladness, 
To thy Saviour’s best employ, 
He will give thee for thy sadness 
Solacing and secret joy, 
Which the world cannot destroy. 




















THE EVERLASTING MEMORIAL. 


Up and away ; like the dew of the morning, 
Soaring from earth to its home in the sun, 

So let me steal away, gently and lovingly, 
Only remembered by what I have done. 


My name, and my place, and my tomb, all forgotten, 
The brief race of time well and patiently ran, _ 
So let me pass away, peacefully, silently, 
Only remembered by what I have done. 


Gladly away from this toil would I hasten, 
Up to the crown that for me has been won— 
Unthought of by man in rewards or in praises, 
Only remembered by what I have done. 


Up and away ; like the odors of sunset 

That sweeten the twilight as darkness comes on. 
So be my life—a thing felt but unnoticed, 

And I but remembered by what I have done. 


Yes, like the fragrance that wanders in freshness, 
When the flowers that it came from are closed up and 
gone, 
So would I be to this world’s weary dwellers, 
Only remembered by what I have done. 


Needs there the praise of the love-written record— 
The name and the epitaph graved on the stone ? 

The things we have lived for, let them he our story, 
We ourselves but remembered by what we have done. 


I need not be missed ; if my life has been bearing, 
As its summer and autumn moved silently on, 

The bloom, and the fruit, and the seed of the season, 
I shall still be remembered by what I have done. 


I need not be missed; if another succeed me 
To reap down those fields which in spring I have 


. ae oa : ‘ grown, 
quantity of water will rise higher in a narrow] He who plowed and who sowed is not missed by the 
than in a wide channel. Some have advanced reaper, 


the popular belief against the lunar influence 
causing tides, namely, that the Mediterranean is 
a tideless sea. This is not strictly true. The 
ocean tides, owing to the narrow passage into 
the Mediterranean at Gibralter, scarcely affect 
this sea, but for all this there are regular tides 
observable at some places. At Venice they some- 
times rise to two feet, and in the Faro of Messina 
to twenty inches.—Sci. American. 


He is only remembered by what he has done. 


Not myself, but the truth that in life I have spoken— 

Not myself, but the seed that in life I have sown— 
Shall pass on to ages, all about me forgotten, 

Save the truth I have spoken, the things I have done. 
So let my living be, so be my dying— 

So let my name be unblazoned, unknown— 
Unpraised and unmissed, I shall yet be remembered— 

And only remembered by what I have done. 

H. Bonar. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forerien Inteuuigence.—Accounts from Liverpool 
are to the 17th ult., but contain little of import- 
ance. 

Great Bairarn.—Parliament reassembled on the 
12th, after a short recess. DIsraeli announced the 
reception of a satisfactory despatch from the French 
Minister, in response to that of Lord Malmesbury, 
and the termination of the misunderstanding between 
the two governments. 

Preparations were in progress for a second attempt 
to lay the Atlantic Telegraph. Additional cable, to 
the extent of 400 miles, had been manufactured, care- 
fully tested, and shipped for Plymouth, where the 
main bulk has been stored during the winter. The 
length would then amount to over 2,600 miles, but to 
provide for contingencies, 300 miles more are to be pre- 
pared, making the total length nearly 3000 miles. 
The portion deposited at Plymouth has been tested 
during the winter by the daily transmission of messages 
through it, proving its entire soundness. Its great 
length has been found seriously to affect the rapidity 
with which signals can be transmitted, but repeated 
experiments, and the increased skill acquired by 
practice, have enabled the operator so far to overcome 
this difficulty, that five words per minute can now be 
sent through the line of more than 2200 miles, and it 
is expected that this number will be raised to eight 
per minute The attempt to lay the cable is to be 
made about the beginning of the 6th month. The 
Niagara and Agamemnon, as before, will be employed, 
but it is designed to commence in mid ocean, joining 
the lines from the two ships, which will then proceed 
towards the respective shores. About 52 miles of the 
cable lost last fall have been recovered, and were 
found to be uninjured as to electrical condition, 
though the outer covering of spiral wires appeared to 
have stretched considerably. The last mile was 
raised from a depth of 1000 fathoms. 


The screw steamer Pearl, with Dr. Livingstone’s 


African expedition, sailed on the 10th ult. It is in- 
tended to take the steamer as far up the Zambeze 
river as possible, and then continue the exploration 
inaJaunch. Dr. Livingstone is accompanied by his 
wife, son and brother, and several scientific assistants. 
The expedition is commanded by Capt. Bedingfield, 
of the royal navy. 

France.—Several hundred persons arrested in all 
parts of France in pursuance of the measures taken 
after the late attempt on the Emperor, had been 
collected at Marseilles, for transportation to Algeria. 

Orsini and Pierri were executed on the 13th. Ru- 
dio’s sentence was commuted to hard labor for life. 

IraLy.—The past winter is stated to have been ex- 
ceedingly cold at Rome, and much sickness has been 
the consequence. At Venice, the grand canal was 
filled with floating ice, and the streets obstructed 
by drifting snow. A Genoa paper states that the val- 
ley of the Nile, in Egypt, was covered with snow in 
the First month. 

Sour America.—A decree for the liberation of the 
30,000 slaves in the Dutch colony of Surinam, has 
been published there. In Peru, Gen. Vivanco has 
captured Arica and Tacna. An attempted revolution 
at Lima has been suppressed. 

West Inpizs.—The colonial government of Trini- 
dad is said to have resolved to apply for the introduc- 
tion into that island, during the present year, of 3,000 
Sepoys from India, and 500 Coolies from China. The 
Assembly of Antigua has passed resolutions in favor 
of Sepoy immigration. 

Domestic.— Advices from California to the 5th ult., 
have been received. Henry Bates, the late State 
Treasurer, has been acquitted of embezzlement. A 
joint committee of the two houses of the Legislature 
had recommended the adoption of a memorial to Con- 
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gress, asking the abrogation of the present contract 
for conveying the mails to San Francisco, and the 
formation of contracts with two new companies to 
transport the mail alternately, so as to furnish a week- 
ly communication. The Indians in the Sebastian Re- 
servation in Los Angeles Co., had revolted, refusing 
to work or obey orders; but they were forced to sub- 
mission by the soldiers, and the leaders were punished 
by the infliction of from 20 to 100 lashes. 

The Legislature of Louisiana has passed a law abol- 
ishing capital punishmeut, and substituting hard labor 
for life. 

Swarms of grasshoppers are said to have already 
made their appearance in Texas, and threaten to be 
very destructive. 

The Camden and Amboy Railroad company hay: 
recently introduced into their cars an apparatus for 
lighting them with gas, which is said to be completely 
successful. Two burners light each car sufficiently 
to enable passengers to read without difficulty, and a 
saving of $2.50 is made in each trip between New 
York and Philadelphia, by substituting gas for spern 
candles. 

The bill authorizing the importation of 2500 Afri- 
cans into Louisiana, after passing the House of Repre- 
sentatives of that State, was rejected in the Senate, 
at the close of a violent and exciting debate, b) 
majority of two. 

Accounts from Kansas state that the newly elected 
constitutional convention, in session at Minneola, had 
adjourned to meet at Leavenworth on the 25th ult. 
J. H. Lane had been chosen President, but resigned, 
being convinced, from the public demonstrations o! 
opposition, that the people preferred a moderat: 
policy. 

Coneress.—On the 24th ult., Senator Seward present- 
ed a resolution from the Legislature of New York in 
opposition to the admission of Kansas under the Le- 
compton constitution, which was ordered to be print- 
ed. A communication was received from the Post- 
muster General, stating that the expenses of the 
distributing and separating offices amount to an ag- 
gregate of $68,000. A resolution was presented, and 
by unanimeus consent submitted to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, to instruct that committee to inquire 
into the expediency of suspending the Territorial laws 
of Utah during the present difficulties, substituting 
such temporary laws as the exigency requires. The 
Minnesota bill was read a second time, an amendment 
being adopted to extend into the State the federal 
laws, if not inapplicable, and to form a judicial dis- 
trict. On the 25th a debate occurred on the number 
of Representatives to be allowed the new State. The 
bill provides for one, and such additional ones as the 
census may warrant. A proposition was made t 
allow three, on the ground that the actual populatior 
exceeds the returns, but was earnestly opposed. With- 
out deciding the question the Senate adjourned to the 
29th. The subject was then resumed, different amenca- 
ments discussed, and one finally adopted, giving the 
State one Representative now, directing a census to be 
taken forthwith, and additional Representatives to be 
allowed on the basis of the census returns. 

In the House, Stevens of Ga, gave notice on the 25th, 
that he would call up the Senate bill for the admission 
of Kansas, on the lst inst., and would move the previous 
question. The subject was the principal topic of debat: 
during last week, though the Deficiency Appropriatior 
bill was ostensibly under consideration. On the 27th 
the report of the committee on the Matteson case was 
considered. It concludes with a resolution, that it is 
inexpedient to take any further action in regard to 
the resolution for the expulsion of the member in 
question. After some debate, the whole subject wae 
laid on the table. The Senate bill establishing three 
additional land districts in California was passed. 





